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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 101, 141, 181, 221.) 


VI. 
RicHARD CHISWELL. 


THE manuscript account of the travels of 
Richard Chiswell through Holland, Germany, 


and Italy in 1697 is preserved at the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 10,623). The 
party comprised Mr. Henry Mandrell, 


“going Chaplain to Aleppo,” Mr. Jerome 
Rawstorne, Mr. Nat. Hill, Mr. Richard 
Payler, ‘‘ Designed for Smirna,’”’ and the 
writer of the travels, then a young man of 


‘about twenty-three years of age. 


Leaving London on March 5, 1696/7, the 
travellers arrived at Harwich on the 7th. 
Here they found the traffic with Holland so 
much increased and Harwich so greatly 
profited by the French war that Chiswell 
Yegards it as “‘one of the few townes in 








England that does not care how long it 
lasts.”” The same day they set sail in the 
packet-boat Eagle, a vessel of about 80 tons 
and carrying four guns and about 50 
persons; but they encountered contrary 
winds followed by a “stark calm,” and 
finally a violent gale blew them back to 
Harwich, where they were forced to wait 
five days. On the 13th they tried again, but 
““mett with just the like fortune as before,” 
and it was not until the 18th that they got 
safely across to Helvoetsluis, the sea running 
all the time “‘ mighty high and hollow.” At 
Helvoetsluis they observed a large yard and 
dock for building and careening men-of-war, 
seventeen of which, each carrying from 
50 to 90 guns, lay ready for sea, 

“but nither for neat building, largeness or 
strength [says Chiswell] are they comparable to 
oures, nor may they niver increase their Art to 
Rivall y® English Nation in y® Dominion of y?® 
Seas.” 

Rotterdam was reached on March 24. 
Here the travellers much admired the fine 
brick-built houses, and visited an exhibition 
of pictures representing ships, flowers, &c., 
cut out of paper and framed :— 

‘‘a most exquisite piece of work, and y* more to 
be admired because nothing of yt Nature was 
ever made before, this being y® singular fancy of 
a gentleman of a very good estate (but a Melan- 
choly person), so tho’ great Summs have been 
offered to purchase them, it would not be ac- 
cepted.” 

Delft was reached the next day in a boat 
drawn by a horse at a great pace along the 
canals, and from there the travellers pro- 
ceeded in a “ sort of waggon ” via the Hague 
to Leyden, where they dined extravagantly 
dear. The Dutch as a race did not impress 
Chiswell very favourably :— 

“Ye generality of the Nation [he writes], as 
Common Civility and good Manners is not their 
Pattent, so also strangers find it to their Cost y* 
over-reaching and exacting is a principal qualli- 
fication and a Master peice in Holland.” 

At Amsterdam the Town Hall, not then 
finished, is described as a “ magnificent 
pile” ; and a visit was also paid to 
*‘ y° 2 Places of Correction for Robbers, Whores, 
&c., called y* Rasp and spin houses, which are well 
worth seeing, and y* designe has mett with y°® 
desired effect, it being very apparent that this 
way of Punnishment by Hard Labour and long 
restraint has had much better Success in y® 
Suppressing of Robbery, &c. than Our method of 
immediate Execution in England.” 

Each night at Amsterdam a bell was rung 
at 11 0’clock, and a quarter of an hour later 
the city gates were shut. Any one admitted 
after this hour had to pay 6d. to the poor. 
The fish market and the Dutch East India 
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Company’s Dock and magnificent ware- 
houses aroused the travellers’ keenest in- 
terest, and after four days spent in exploring 
the city they resumed their journey by boat 
to Utrecht, which at that time was noted 
chiefly for its supply of nonconformist 
ministers to England. Nimuegen was 
reached by post-wagon on March 29, and 
lodgings were procured at the Red Lion; 
and on March 31 the travellers arrived at 
Cologne. Here “at y* very gates” the 
authorities were so uncivil as to search the 
travellers’ portmantles, 

** notwithstanding the pass under King W™ owne 
hand, w* both here and at all other Places of 
Note afforementioned was immediately demanded, 
and was no small occasion of y* Civill Treatment 
we mett with thro’ all Germany except this 
place,” 

the people constantly speaking of his 
Majesty as ‘“‘ Father of their Country and 
Preserver of y* Empire.” Cologne itself, 
with its mean houses and narrow streets, did 
not greatly attract the travellers. Chiswell 
mentions the Dom and the Jesuits’ College, 
and was much interested in certain “ Mills* 
artificially framed of wood and moored in y® 
middle of the River,’’ which were worked 
by the current. 

At Cologne the travellers hired a boat 
somewhat bigger than the barges plying 
between London and Gravesend, and were 
drawn up the stream, at times by men, at 
other times by horses, and the same evening 
they reached Bonn. Here they were miser- 
ably lodged, having only two small and 
very mean beds for five people. They could 
get no flesh, and the fish was so miserably 
dressed ‘‘ with stinking Oyle”’ that the 
company preferred to sup on hard-boiled 
eggs and salad. Chiswell sustained himself 
with bread and wine, the former made into 
cakes and very white, the latter somewhat 
‘small and eager’’; and the next day they 
continued their journey in the direction of 
Mainz, the stages being Coblenz, Caub, and a 
small village where “our bed was straw.” 
At Mainz for some reason they were not 
allowed to enter the town, and after noticing 





* An earlier traveller, Sir Richard Unton (1563), 
noted similar mills between Mainz and Oppen- 
heim: ‘‘ we sawe uppon this ryver....certen 
gryste mylles to the number of ii which were 
buylded in a grete boote which went from place 
to place to grynde corne, which went by the 
runynge of the ryver. Of these mylls ther ar 
dyvers uppon this ryver, they have uppon the 
oute sydes of the botes certen water whelles 
which are dryven by the course of the ryver, they 
lye at anker always when they grynde.”’—Unton’s 
* Diary,’ printed in ‘ Papers of the British School 
at Rome,’ vii. (1914), 102. 











the bridge of boats across the river, they- 


took boat again up the Main to Frankfort,. 
Here 


‘in y® same Inn wt Our Selves Lodged y* Prince- 


of Dusseldorp &c. tiss called y° Rood House, and 


for largeness, good order and handsome enter-- 


tainment Europe does not afford its fellow.” i 
While at Frankfort the travellers paid 
their respects to Mr. Stepney, the King of 


England’s Envoy to the Elector of Saxony,. 


and visited Mr. Whitcomb, Mr. Sherrard, 
and Mr. Jollife, “our countrymen.” A day 
was spent in sightseeing, but the houses are 
described as meanly built and ancient, and 


the public buildings are dismissed with the- 


remark that they are not worth a “ par- 
ticular description.” 


On April 8 coaches were hired for Venice: 


at a cost of 82. per man, to include all 
expenses for provision and lodging by the 
way, and the same day they commenced 
their journey in the direction of Augsburg. 
The country did not make for good travelling, 
but it seems to have been slowly recovering 
from the effects of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Sir John Reresby, passing that way in 1667, 
found desolation and ruin everywhere. 
Whole districts had been converted into 


deserts, villages and towns were uninhabited, . 


and a kind of hopeless depression had settled 
upon everything. Chiswell found the 
country to some extent under cultivation, 
but the roads very dirty and stiff; so that 
in the neighbourhood of Miltenburg Mr. 
Mandrell and Mr. Hill were overturned in a 
deep slough, “ but not being hurt afforded 
great diversion.” The peasants were settling 
down once more in the villages, and at this 


time were busy with their Easter festivities. . 


The travellers were advised not to travel on 
Easter Day,as the Lutherans were strict 
observers of that festival, but in due course 
they continued their journey, and the next 
day arrived at Dinkelsbiihl. They lodged 
that night at “another town” where the 
holiday season enabled them to see the 

‘‘German Commonalty’s way of Dancing, w** is 
so rude, noisy and w*tout Order yt we were 
quickly tyred and wished Our selves farther of.” 


The journey was continued without delay, 


by bad roads, through cornfields and woods, . 


to Donauwéorth, and on April 14 the travellers 
reached Augsburg. 


Here good entertainment was found at the- 


Bunch of Grapes. The magnificent houses 
and clean large streets gave the travellers 
considerable pleasure :—- 

‘I should prefer this city [writes Chiswell] 


for my residence before all others abroad. Ié- 


gives place to no Citty in Germany nor possibly 
in Europe for its bigness,’’ 
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and the inhabitants are described as of 
“seeming good nature and free disposition.” 
The government was then in the hands of 
magistrates, half Lutherans, half Roman 
Catholics ; but this difference in religion, we 
are informed, created no animosity, the 
people intermarrying, and worshipping in the 
same places at different times. The in- 
habitants dressed in the French mode, but in 
fantastic style—‘‘ the women distinguishing 
between wives and maids and their quality 
also, but very plain and neat.” Here the 
travellers saw 

“a Hussar (a sort of Hungarian light Horse Man) 
who wore in his cap 7 long feathers, w is a 
privilege those souldiers enjoy as an incouragement 
to them to be Brave, for how many Turks they 
can prove to have killed wt their owne hands so 
many feathers are they allowed to carry, w* if 
they expect no more [says Chiswell] is a cheap 
reward.” 

Munich was reached on April 17. Chiswell 
notes that the Elector of Bavaria was not 
allowed to reside there—his eldest son, aged 
6 or 7, attended by a few gentry, was in 
residence, and they made “but @ mean 
Court.’”’ The houses are described as well 
built, and the streets regular and clean. 
They visited the Jesuits’ College and Church, 
the Cathedral, and the Elector’s Palace and 
Chapel, where wonderful relics were to be 
seen. Not long before their arrival a thief 
had broken into the 
“ Sanctum sanctorum and despoiled some of these 
Relics of their gold and jewells to a great Vallue, 
but he had no mind to y® holy movables, so left 
them behind.” 

The travellers left Munich on April 18 for 
Innsbruck. At Mittenwald their passes were 
strictly examined, and the next day 

“ Mr. Payler and selfe were almost killed upon the 
high road, y* Calash overturning close upon one 
of these precipices.” 

Innsbruck was reached on April 20, but 
before crossing into Italy Chiswell has some 
interesting remarks on Germany and the 
Germans which are worth noting. He 
found the people courteous and good- 
natured, free from malice and subtlety, and 
not such heavy drinkers as had been reported. 
Like many travellers of the day, he dis- 
approves of their dangerous and unwhole- 
some stoves, “‘ which give such close and 
excessive heats allmost equall to a Bagnio.” 
He objects also to their beds stuffed with 
fine feathers :— 

“one you lye upon and such an° w't a sheet 
covers you: being thus stewed up at first going 
to bed you sweet exceedingly, but before morning 
"tis 20 to 1 if either one or if other side of y° Bed 
getts not great part of y* feathers and so falls off, 


leaveing y® Pores open—dangerous to be perced | 


by this Bleake air.’ 








Leaving Innsbruck, the travellers crossed’ 
the Brenner without mishap, and reached 
Venice on April 26. At Coverlo on the way 
was a small but strong fort built across the 
narrow valley dividing the Bishopric from 
Venetian territory. Part of the garrison,. 
with their wives and children, were quartered 
in @ large cave in the mountain :— 

‘* before y® mouth thereof (w* is directly over y* 
Fort and 30 or 40 yards from y® ground) jutts out 
a Bellcony of Wood to w*' they are drawne up: 
and lett downe bya Rope, but only one at a time 
as their occasions require.” 

The entertainment on the road was on the 
whole good, but Italian inns had not im- 
proved since Balthasar Paumgarten de- 
scribed them at the end of the preceding 
century.* At one village 

‘* y® Bedds were so excessive nasty and full of 
Buggs etc. yt [we] were forced to take up wth 
hard Chaires for Lodging, and indeed [continues 
Chiswell] ye Inns in Italy (as wee found afterwards) 
in this perticular are allmost intollerable.”’ 

At Venice they stayed at the “‘ 3 Kings,’ 
where they had good entertainment, and 
after visiting the chief places of interest, and 
inspecting the largest and most curious pair- 
of globes ‘‘ which perhaps the world affords,” 
departed on May 5 for Padua by boat. 
Thence they proceeded by coach to Ferrara,, 
then only a depopulated ruin. Here their 
arms were taken, and returned to them as 
they left the city. At Bologna horses were 
hired, ‘‘ miserable dull beasts”’ they were,. 
and on May 8 the travellers reached Florence. 
Here the noble buildings, large streets, fine 
gardens, &c., were admired. The Duke, it 
seems, at this time was obtaining immense 
sums of money from his subjects by mono- 
polies—almost every commodity was farmed: 
out, and practically nothing was allowed to 
pass into the city untaxed, even for personal 
use :— 

““paper, tobacco, glass, ware, ice, nay the very 
wicker of flasks, are thus severely Hippoltoed, and. 
notwithstanding our passes they hardly freed us 
from being searched in the gate-way, and every- 
thing the Earth produces payes a duty when 
brought to markett.”’ 

Coaches werenow hired to Livorno, where 
they stayed at ‘‘ Mr. Horseys house ” while 
waiting for a boat to carry them to the 
East. From here they visited Pisa and 
Lucca, the latter “a pretty, well-built, 
happy little town”; and later Mr. Payler 
and Mr. Hill embarked for Smyrna. On 
July 4 Chiswell himself sailed for Scan- 
deroon, where he arrived on the 29th. 

The Italians he describes as wise, solid and 
cunning, temperate in drinking, frugal, civil: 


* See ante, p. 144. 
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to strangers, but revengeful, jealous, and 
obscene. Their “habitt’’ was generally 
black, and they wore large bands and 
cloaks ; others followed the French fashion, 
but in sad colours. They seem to have been 
great admirers of art, “‘ but learning is almost 
lost among them, w*" themselves confess.” 
The travellers found to their cost that 
“* cleanlynes was none of their Tallent.’ It 
is interesting to note that at this time there 
seems to have been a fairly good supply of 
coaches in Italy. Earlier travellers in this 
century are often at pains to remark upon 
the dearth of coaches, but Chiswell strongly 
recommends their ‘ calashes, which travel 
both night and day.” This night travelling, 
too, was an innovation. Previously no one 
thought of travelling at night. For one 
thing, tlie roads were too unsafe to venture 
along them in the dark; and another reason 
for confining one’s travelling to daylight was 
that many of the towns and villages through 
which one would have to pass closed their 
gates at sunset, and would neither admit 
travellers nor pass them out after that hour. 

Chiswell’s travels might almost be said to 
belong to the eighteenth century. By that 
time the novelty of travelling had begun to 
wear away. Communications had improved, 
tourists were specially catered for, and the 
element of surprise and adventure which 
makes sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
travel so refreshing had, to a large extent, 


ceased to exist. Matcotm Letts 





FIELDING AT BOSWELL COURT. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1786, p. 659, subscribing himself “ G. S. 
of Harley Street,’ narrates a somewhat 
far-fetched story concerning Henry Fielding 
(1707-54), the point of which centres 
about an allegation that 

“some parochial taxes for his house in Beaufort 
Buildings being unpaid, and for which he had 
been demanded again and again, or, in vulgar 
phrase, dunned de die in diem....”’ 

““G. 8.” states that Fielding’s sister lived 
with him at the time the rate-collector made 
his fruitless calls; it may, therefore, be 
taken that he refers to the period of Fielding’s 
widowerhood, the time between Charlotte 
Fielding’s death in November, 1744, and 
his re-marriage in November, 1747. On the 
strength of ‘G. 8.’s”’ statement Fielding’s 
biographers have invariably named Beaufort 
Buildings as the place of his residence ; 
e.g., see Miss Godden’s ‘ Memoir of Henry 
Fielding,’ pp. 161-3 (Sampson Low, 1910), 





where an illustration of ‘‘ Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, in 1725, by Paul Sandby,” is 
appended. As Paul Sandby was born in 
1725 he must have shown much precocity. 


It has been my good fortune to examine 
the documents in Walton v. Collier, a case 
from Salisbury, tried in 1745. The details 
of the litigation I propose discussing later, 
but the point of immediate interest lies 
in the fact that the defendant, to avoid 
arrest, was ordered to find two sureties ; 
whereupon 
‘** James Harris of the City of Sarum in the County 
of Wilts Esquire and Henry Fielding of Boswell 
Court in the Parish of St. Clement Danes in the 
County of Middlesex Esquire came into the Court 
of our Lord the King at Westminster in their 
proper persons and became pledges and each of 
them by himself did become pledge....” 

Possessed of this clue, I sought permission 
to investigate the original Rate-Books in 
the keeping of the Westminster City Council, 
from which, with the courteous help of the 
assistants in the Council’s Record Depart- 
ment, the following information was ab- 
stracted :— 


The Accompts of the Overseers of the Poor 
for the Parish of St. Clement Danes. 
SHIER LANE WARD. 
BoswELL Court. 


Year. Rent. Name. Rates collected. Arrears. 
1744 «445 Filden 15 /- 
1745 8645 Filden £376 £376 
1746 55 { “— £376 £376 
f Henry 
1747 55 + Fielding,} 18/4 18/4 18/4 
\ Esq. 


1748 


The following observations may be per- 
mitted :— 


1. The record of this particular ward for 
1743 is missing, but the name does not 
appear in that for 1742. A Sewer Rate was 
levied in 1743, but the Sewer Rate Books in 
the possession of the London County 
Council, to which I was granted access, do 
not give Fielding’s name in 1743. 


2. The rateable value of the property 
appears to have increased during Fielding’s 
tenancy, the rate being collected sometimes 
quarterly, sometimes half-yearly. The 
marked differences in the yearly payments 
are owing probably to the hand-to-mouth 
parochial policy of the period, the rates being 
required sometimes for —- only, whereas 
at other times they had to cover construc- 
tional outlays. 


No entry 
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3. The dates tally exactly with the sur- 
rounding facts. Fielding was living at 
Bath in 1744 when Charlotte Fielding died. 
She was buried in St. Martin’s - in- the - 
Fields early in November, after which he 
would require a house for himself and 
children. Similarly he would determine 
his tenancy before the last quarter in 
1747, when he re-married and removed to 
Twickenham. 


4. I assume Old Boswell Court is meant 
by Boswell Court. It stood between Carey 
Street and Butcher Row, on part of the site 
now occupied by the Royal Courts of Justice. 
New Boswell Court lay just north of it, 
being joined thereto by a covered passage 
(see Rocque’s ‘ Survey,’ 1746). The Rate- 
Books show that among the other tenants of 
the Court were Mr. Thomas Lane, the then 
Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, 
Mr. Serjeant Leeds, Mr. Serjeant Wynne 
(Fielding’s neighbour), and Mr. Justice 
Wright. It was, therefore, a legal quarter of 
repute, and it is not uninteresting to note 
that with the exception of Mr. Lane, who 
had stables attached to his premises, no 
tenant lived in a more expensive house than 
Fielding. 

5. Fielding was never in arrears with his 
rates; those who were are duly recorded 
under the fifth column. ‘“G. S.,’’ who 
doubtless meant well enough, was amusing 
himself and his readers at the expense of 
Fielding’s reputation as a man of integrity— 
@ course too many have followed. Further- 
more, the officers of the Court would never 
have accepted Fielding as a surety for 4001. 
had he been an individual notorious for 
dodging rate-collectors. Although foreign 
to my present purpose, I may say that 
Fielding had to pay. 

6. Beaufort Buildings stood on the site 
now known as Savoy Court, which leads 
direct to the Savoy Hotel. The directors, 
with commendable grace, have erected in the 
hotel approach a tablet commemorating 
Fielding’s residence. The facts here brought 
forward make the statement legendary, but 
curiously enough the Rate-Books for 
Beaufort Street show that if the name of 
Fielding were obliterated, and that of Tobias 
Smollett inserted, the tablet would justify 
its existence. 


7. Incidentally it may be noted that 
Fielding was not merely @ surety in the 
case of Walton v. Collier; he appears to 
have acted as counsel also. The documents 
show that he drafted the demurrer on appeal 
from the Exchequer Court to the Exchequer 











Chamber. With the exception of some 
legal manuscript in the writer’s possession 
and in the Morrison Manuscripts, this 
appears to be the only piece of legal work 
extant by the great novelist before his 
appointment to the bench at Bow Street. 
J. PAUL DE CastTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 





Memorrs oF Patrick Mapan.—I have 
come across recently the following curious 
tract :— 

** Authentic Memoirs of the Life, Numerous 
Adventures and Remarkable Escapes of the 
Celebrated Patrick Madan....By a Gentleman 
of the Inner Temple....London: Printed for 
A. Milne, No. 202, High Holborn....’’ No date. 

It has not been mentioned previously in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and it is unnoticed by Lowndes. 

The hero of the biography, a son of 
Thomas Madan, “ head gardener and park- 
keeper of a nobleman, near Carrickfergus,” 
was born in Ireland on April 20, 1752, along 
with a twin sister. Proceeding to England in 
1764, the pair achieved notoriety at an early 
age, Patrick. as a gentleman of the road, 
Mary as a lady of easy virtue. He acted as 
a hired bully during the Wilkes Riots in 
1768; he was suspected of being concerned 
in a famous murder committed by the 
brothers Kennedy. Before long his misdeeds 
brought him to Newgate. The accounts of 
some of the strange adventures described in 
the memoirs are corroborated elsewhere. 
Thus the attempt to break out of Newgate in 
October, 1771, and his sentence to death on 
July 6, 1774, are noticed in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, xli. 517; xliv. 330. His reprieve 
at the Tyburn gallows is described in ‘The 
Newgate Calendar’ by William Jackson 
(1818), v. pp. 146-7. His sentence to death 
for a second time on Dec. 9, 1780, is men- 
tioned in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1. 586. 

For many years he was the leader of a 
gang of thieves, spending most of his life in 
gaol. He is said to have made two desperate 
attempts to escape from Newgate; he took 
part in a fierce riot in the Savoy prison. The 
second sentence of death being commuted on 
condition “‘ that he should serve His Majesty 
as a soldier on the coast of Africa during his 
natural life,” he was put aboard a transport 
at Chatham, bound for Senegal; but when the 
vessel touched at Portsmouth he made 
another dash for liberty. Being captured, he 
received 500 lashes, and afterwards was 
“‘ conveyed to Haslar Hospital to be cured,” 
from which place, however, he soon managed 
to escape. After a short spell of liberty he 
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“was arrested in London, and appeared at the 
‘Old Bailey in April, 1782, charged with 
returning from transportation. From New- 
gate he was removed to the Savoy, where his 
biographer leaves him. 

If only for its descriptions of the state of 
Newgate between the years 1770-80 the little 
book is interesting, and it is evidently based 
upon facts. The fair sister, Mary Madan, is 
said to have been a celebrated courtesan, 
whose cher ami, Lord S——, successfully 
interceded for the disreputable brother on 
several occasions. Patrick Madan must have 
been a notorious criminal in his day. What 
was the end of him ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


*LEvicIanA.’’—On p. 177 of the ‘ Life of 
St. Declan of Ardmore’ and the ‘ Life o 
St. Mochuda of Lismore,’ edited by the Rev. 
‘P. Power, and published in October, 1915, 
by the Irish Texts Society, of London, the 
final note on the former ‘ Life’ runs :— 

**(96] Toms. The word in the Latin text is 
‘ Leuiciana, the meaning of which was unknown 
to the Bollandists, and apparently also to Du 
Cange. From other Irish ‘ Lives’ (cf. St Mochuda’s) 
it is quite clear that Jeviciana is a tomb or 
cemetery.” 

Is it not a mediaeval variety of levitica, in 
the sense of the burial-place of the levites, 
or “ clerics,’”’ the ‘‘ ordained ’’ portion of the 
‘community ? In the cemetery at Bayonne 
there is a special sepulchre for the clergy of 
that diocese. Or is it a Latinization from 
Gaelic leote=‘‘ ashes,”’ cineres ? 

E. S. Dopeson. 


Gossips AND Liks.—In some parts of 
Derbyshire, when two or three women are 
seen standing at a door, they are said to be 
““ hearin’ one lig an’ tellin’ tow.’ To tell 
@ “ lig ’’=tell a lie. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Mason Joun Fatrrax. (See 8 S. vi. 
448 ; vil. 15, 58, 217.)—Some years ago I 
submitted a query respecting the above, and 
now, after a considerable lapse of time, I 
have found amongst some of my grand- 
father’s papers the original commission of 
John Fairfax as a lieutenant of infantry. I 
give a copy of this in extenso, as it may 
possibly be of interest to some readers of 
“N. & Q.,’ and is also an addition to the notes 
which have appeared at the above references. 
As to whether John Fairfax transferred, at 
& later date, to a cavalry regiment I have no 
other evidence than the particulars on the 
back of the miniature as previously given. 

“The Honble John Cartier Esq™ Governor of 
ort William &c. Commander in C hief of all the 








Forces Employed in the Service of the United 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to the 
East Indies in the Kingdom of Bengal and Pro- 
vinces of Bahar and Orixa President of the Council 
of Fort William To John Fairfax Gentleman, 
Greeting— 


[SEAL] 

Edw* Baber Sec’ 

Reposing especial Trust and Confidence in your 
Loyalty Courage and Good Conduct I do by these 
Presents Constitute and Appoint you John Fair- 
fax Gentleman to be a Lieutenant of Infantry 
in the Service of the said United East India 
Company on the Bengal Establishment You are 
therefore duly to exercise as well the Officers as 
Soldiers in Arms under you and to Use your best 
Endeavours to keep them in good Order and 
Discipline and I do hereby Command them to 
Obey you as their Lieutenant. And you are to 
take Rank as such from the Twenty Fifth day of 
April One thousand seven Hundred and Sixty 


f| Nine. And you are to Observe and follow all 


such Orders and Directions from time to time 
as you shall receive from the Governor for the 
time being [illegible] Your Superior Officers 
according to the Rules and Discipline of War in 
Pursuance of the Trust hereby reposed in You. 
‘Given under My hand and the Seal of the 
said United East India Company in Fort William 
this Second day of July in the Tenth Year of the 
Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George the third 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain France and 
Ireland King Defender of the faith and so forth 
and in the Year of Our Lord One thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy. 
[signed] JoHN CARTIER 
Register’d in the Secretary’s Office 
By Order of the Honble the President & Council 
[signed] Epw4 BABER Sec’. 


CHARLES DRURY. 


A QUESTION IN PROBABILITIES.—Several 
years ago there appeared in one of the 
reviews an able article. It aimed at proving, 
and I think did prove, that, while the 
ordinary gambler is a victim of his folly, he 
has a more even chance of winning at the 
tables of Monte Carlo than otherwise and 
elsewhere. But the writer advanced this 
proposition: that, while the chances of a 
coin, being tossed up, falling head or tail are 
equal, this equality of chances is undisturbed 
although the coin should fall heads up fifty 
times running. This I am much inclined to 
doubt. My reason is that, in calculating 
chances, all relevant facts should be taken 
into account; and the long recurrence of 
“heads up ” is a relevant fact. I leave the 
inquiry to mathematicians. 

t may be worth while to add that some 
coins, like the current penny of George V., 
are biased by the prominence of the heed 
and the slight corresponding depression of 
the tail. A smooth Victoria shilling will 
produce even results. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
‘formation on family matters of only private interest 
‘to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PHOSPHORESCENT SPIDERS.—In Japan and 
‘China some spiders are believed to emit 
phosphorescence, as is to be seen in the 
following quotations :— 


‘* Some years ago it was rumoured there nightly 
appeared an ignis fatuus in Takayasu-gori, prov. 

awachi, when five or six men, taking the cool of 
the evening in an open field, happened to see a 
light coming from a hill, alighting ona stubble, and 
recurring like a blowing fire. One of them, a youth, 
went nigh, drew his sword, and split it in twain ; 
it fell on the ground, still continuing to glow. 
Under a torchlight they found it was a large spider, 
‘shaped as if a checkerboard was made into a 
sphere, with transverse stripes as yellow as gold- 
foil, whence issued the light not dissimilar to that 
-of the fire-fly. A priest of Kawachi told me: ‘ Most 
of the ignes fatu: are caused by spiders; what I 
personally observed was flying from a hill down 
into a field.” And the mountaineers of Yoshino 
‘say: ‘Every time we catch a flying fire in these 
mountains, we invariably see it is nothing else than 
a spider of a ball’s size. such occurrences being 
by no means rare.’ —‘ Kien-Ippitsu,’ written in 
‘the eighteenth century, pp. 301-2, in the ‘Zoku 
Enseki Jisshu,’ vol. iii., Tks, 1908. 


Terashima’s ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. lii., speaks of the Japanese Jorégumo 
(Nephila clavata) in these words :— 


“It is variegated with yellow, black, green, and 
red colours, its beauty in appearance only adding 
‘to its uncanniness because of its being very 
poisonous. It is longer than the common spider, 
and has a slender waist_and Pp inted abdomen, all 
its legs being long and black. Its thread is as 
sticky as birdlime, and yellowish of hue, which 
it weaves into webs suspended among the branches 
and under the eaves. As its body is brittle it 
readily crushes, and dies emitting blood when 
caught and beaten—this being the only spider with 
red blood. As it moves, it sometimes emits phos- 
phorescence from the two spots by the pointed 
end of its abdomen, though it is never so continu- 
ally glowing as that of the fire-fly. But the old one 
can give out a much larger light, sometimes met in 
the dark drizzly night. It is as large as a small 
bowl, round and bluish, and moving so slowly as 
to be unable to go a long distance or higher than 
the eaves. The phosphoric light of the night- 
heron [for which see 11 8. xii. 214] differs from this 
in the variability of its velocity and altitude.” 


And according to the Chinese encyclo- 
pedia * Yuen - kien - lui - han,’ 1703, 
tom. cecexlix. :— 

“During the period of Yuen-ho (806-20), one 
Su Tan went several tens of iis over Mount Fung- 
tsioh, and beheld afar amongst the crags a large 
white light, which was brilliant and round, and 
ten feet in diameter. Thinking it was asacred spot, 
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he approached it, but no sooner had he touched 
the light than he uttered a long shriek, and was 
instantly enveloped with webs so densely as to look 
like a cocoon. At the same time there ran towards 
him a black spider as huge as a basin. His servant 
cut open the webs with a sharp sword, but found 
him already dead with collapsed brain.’ 

Are there any instances of such phos- 
phorescent spiders recorded from beyond 
Japan and China ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘La Béte pu Gévaupan.’—I was asked 
once to get a French book called by this 
title, but found it was out of print. In the 
‘Life of Fanny Burney,’ by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, p. 37, it speaks of: “ that terrible 
Czarina who, according to Walpole, had 
even more teeth than the famous ‘Wild 
Beast of the Gévau- dan.’”” What is this 
legend, and where is it to be found ? 

G. A. ANDERSON. 


CHARLES LAms’s Forio ‘ BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER.’ —What is the history of this 
book from Lamb’s death till its arrival in the 
British Museum ? G. A. ANDERSON. 


PorsonED Roses.—Heracles was killed by 
a robe poisoned with the blood of Nessus. 
There are examples from India of similar 
cases in comparatively recent times. I am 
anxious for a reference explaining the 
possibility or impossibility of causing death 
by such means, and for an account of the 
poisons used. EMERITUS. 


ELizABETH VERNON OF HopNet.—Can 
any reader oblige me with the following 
particulars respecting Elizabeth Vernon of 
Hodnet, Salop, who became the wife of 
Henry, third Earl of Southampton ?—date 
of birth, place of burial, any description of 
her personal appearance. GRATEFUL. 


MontTacu AND MANCHESTER.—Why did 
Sir Henry Montagu take the title of Earl of 
Manchester ? The Manchester Guardian of 
March 16, 1916. referring to the present Duke 
of Manchester, says :-— 

“ So far as one knows, neither he nor any of his 
house ever had the remotest connection with 
Manchester (if our Manchester should really be 
theirs, as it is generally taken to be), and how they 
came to choose the title is a mystery on which the 
usually garrulous pages of the peerages shed no 


_—: F. H.C. 


FouRTEENTH-CENTURY STAINED GLASS,— 
IT have a fragment of fourteenth-century glass 
depicting en archbishop with his right hand 
raised in the attitude of benediction. The 





hand is slightly turned inwards towards the 
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body, and on the first joint of the second finger 
a ring of cable pattern is shown. Is not this 
an unusual position for an episcopal ring ? 
The work on the glass is very rough, and it 
is possible a mistake has been made by the 
artist as to both the pattern of ring and its 
position. Wiruram Pearce, F.S.A. 
Perrott House, Pershore. 


ACTION ON WaTER OF FROGS AND Toaps. 
—In South Africa it was a common belief 
that frogs and toads purify the water in 
which they live, and apparently the belief is 
held in Great Britain also. What is the 
origin of this, and is there any justification 
for it ? ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Warine.—Can any contributor tell me 
where I may find information about the 
Warings, or if they formed any settlements 
in Yorkshire ? I cannot find anything about 
them. H. Bewtay. 


AvuTHORS WANTED.—The British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library possess a book 


entitled : ‘‘Omar: or the Captive’s Escape ; 
an allegory. By a Citizen of Oxford. Lon- 
don, 1852.”" 8vo. Is it known by whom it 


was written ? E. S. Dopeson. 


Oxford Union Society. 


Who is the author of the poem which 
begins as follows, and where could a copy 
be obtained ?— 

Hard blew the wind, and far as eye could strain 
No living thing was ieft upon the main 

Save one poor, , feeble, solitary bird, 

With plaintive scream upon the breezes heard. 


(Mrs.) E. A. Dopson. 
Wootton Rectory, Northampton. 


LyKkE Wake Dirce.— 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte. 

I shall be grateful for information concerning 
this. ** Lyke Wake Dirge.’’ What is its date ? 
In ‘The Songs of the North’ it is said to 
belong to the North of England. How should 
“‘ nighte ’ and “ lighte”’ be pronounced ? I 
have been told that it is a Scots ballad, in 
which case these words would be pronounced, 
I should imagine, “nicht” and ‘“ licht.” 
Where are there any notes on the ballad ?. I 
have found it in several collections, but 
without notes on it, except in one collec- 
tion, which classed it among supernatural 
ballads, and said it voiced a belief common 
to Asiatic and European oe. 

RANKINE. 

10 Raddlebarn Lane, Selly Oak, hie 

{A reference to Sir E. B. Tylor’s ‘* Primitive 
a, vol. i. p. 495 (4th edition), may be 
usefu 








Larckin.—Larckin Gordon was _ assis- 
tant judge of Common Pleas, Jamaica, and 
one of the magistrates of Clarendon parish, 
Middlesex county, and died about 1785. He 
is believed to have been the son of a Jacobite 
named William Gordon who emigrated to 
Jamaica. Where did he get the curious 
name of Larckin ? Is it Irish ? 


J. M. BuLtoca, 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


““PARTED BRASS- RAGS.” — Punch for 
March 15, in recording Col. Churchill’s 
remarkable speech in the House of Commons 
on March 7, when he advised the Govern- 
ment to make Lord Fisher again First Sea 
Lord, represents the former as saying that 
‘they had ‘ parted brass-rags’ over Gallipoli, 
it was true.” The expression “ parted 
brass-rags ’’ seems to be due to Punch, as it 
did not appear in The Daily Telegraph's 
lengthy report of Col. Churchill’s speech, 
The meaning is obviously that Col. Churchill 
and Lord Fisher had parted on bad terms ; 
but what is the origin of the phrase in 
Punch ? J. R. THORNE. 


GEORGE Byneo, M.P. FoR NEWPORT.— 
Who was this George Byng who represented 
Newport in the Isle of Wight from January 
to June, 1790? Was he the George Byng 
who afterwards represented Middlesex for 
over fifty years, and was Father of the 
House of Commons from 1832 until his 
death in 1847 2? G. F. R. B. 


Masor THOMAS DILKES OF THE 49TH Foot, 
—TI wish to obtain the date of his birth, and 
full particulars of his parentage. When and 
where did he die ? G. F. R. B. 


AvuTHOR OF Sone WANTED.—Who wrote 
the words to the song :— 
In Cawsand Bay lying 
With the blue peter flying ? 
These are, I believe, the opening lines. I 
was told it was by Dibdin, but do not find it 
included in his poems. N. W. Hitt. 


THE Royat Sussex REGIMENT.—What is 
the origin of the Garter motto encircling the 
badge of the Royal Sussex Regiment, and 
did the prefix “ Royal” originate with this 
and other line regiments ? P. D.. M. 


Dr. CHarnock’s Lisrary.—Is anything 
known about the fate of the library of the 
late Dr. Richard Stephen Charnock, the 
well-known author, for many years a valued 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’?_ I am particu- 
larly interested in a book which he had in his 
collection, and of which I cannot discover 
another copy. L. L. K. 
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HERALDRY.—Will any reader kindly in- 
form me which family bore the following 
arms, circa 1720? Az.,a lion passant gardant 
or, @ chief ermine (Kent ?), quarterly with 
Az., ® dolphin naiant or. 
Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 
11 Smith Square, Westminster. 


REFERENCE WANTED: ‘‘ PLURA MALA 
NOBIS CONTINGUNT QUAM ACCIDUNT.”’— 
Where did Seneca say this ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DRIDEN (DRYDEN).—I shall be glad to 
know of any early instances of the surname 
Driden or Dryden. In which counties is the 
name common ? A. B. BENSON. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 


WELSH PRIESTS EDUCATED ABROAD.—Are 
any lists extant and obtainable of students 
from Wales educated at Douai, Valladolid, 
and the English College at Rome? Infor- 
mation will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 





Replies. 
SIR ROBERT CAREY’S RIDE. 
(12 S. i, 189.) 


CaREY wrote an account of his marvellous 
ride, which was first printed in 1759 at 
Horace Walpole’s suggestion. The book 
has been reprinted several times. There 
are numerous references to and side-lights 
upon the journey in many other books. 
To understand the exact purpose of the 
ride and its circumstances certain facts 
must be alluded to. Early in March, 
1603, Queen Elizabeth fell ill. It may 
have been grief for Essex or worry as to 
the succession. She could not endure the 
thought of a successor, but never once 
did she betray her real feelings. On 
Jan. 21, 1603, the Court had left Whitehall 
for Richmond. A sharp frost had fol- 
lowed a period of wet, and the Queen took 
cold and ‘ kept her inner lodging.’’ Sir 
Robert Carey was the Queen’s kinsman, 
through Lady Mary Boleyne, who had 
married an immediate ancestor of Carey’s, 
Anne Boleyne being Mary Boleyne’s sister. 
Carey was brother, too, to the Queen’s dear 
friend who had lately died, the Countess 
of Nottingham. He was a typical Eliza- 
bethan, then aged 43—the youngest son 
of Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon. He 
was of fine appearance, and ‘“‘ exceeded in 











making choice of what he wore to be 
handsome and comely.’’ He had done 
active military service, and had been a 
gentleman volunteer against the Spanish 
Armada. He had been member of Parlias 
ment for Morpeth, and must have 
journeyed over the North Road many 
times. In his ‘ Memoirs’ he says: “I 
kept men and horses far above my rank, 
and so continued a long time.’ His 
cousin, Lord Suffolk, afterwards told 
James I. that ‘‘ there was none in the 
Queen’s Court that lived in a _ better 
fashion than he did.’’ He had already 
been to Scotland and paid homage to 
James on a courtly errand. The King 
evidently liked him. Every one agreed 
that he was a good diplomatist. His one 
fault in Elizabeth’s eyes was that he had 
married. His wife was the daughter of 
Sir Hugh Trevannion and widow of Sir 
Henry Widdrington. She had brought 
him Widdrington, a house in Northumber- 
land. He made up this quarrel with the 
Queen after ‘“‘a@ stormy and _ terrible 
encounter.” 

Carey knew that Elizabeth was ailing, 
and he hovered round her like a bird. 
The Privy Council on their side kept a 
watchful eye on him, knowing that his 
attentions to the Queen were not prompted 
by any special wish to prolong her life, 
but rather to be ready to play his own 
ambitious game should the Queen die. 

‘And hereupon I bethought myself with what 

grace and favour I was ever received by the King 
of Scots, whensoever 1 was sent to him. I did 
assure myself, it was neither unjust, nor unhonest 
for me todo for myself, if God, at that time, should 
call her to his mercy. Hereupon I wrote to the 
King of Scots (knowing him to be the right heir to 
the crown of England), and certified him in what 
state her Majesty was. I desired him not to stir 
from Edinburgh ; if of that sickness she should die, 
I would be the first man that should bring him 
news of it.”’—* Memoirs,’ 1808 ed., p. 118. 
Carey had hurried to Richmond as soon 
as he heard of the Queen’s indisposition, 
and found her “sitting low upon her 
cushions,’ heaving deep sighs and evi- 
dently very unwell. He kissed her hand 
and wished her a return to health. He 
goes on to say :— 

“She took me by the hand and wrung it hard, 
and said, ‘No, Robin, I am not well’......and that 
her heart ‘had been sad and heavy for ten or 
twelve days.’ ” 

This interview took place at Richmond 
Palace on Saturday evening, March 19, 
1603. From that day the Queen grew 
worse, refusing food and declining to go 
to bed. Meanwhile, as we have seem 
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Carey had written to James and “ certified 
him in what state’’ Elizabeth was. At 
the same time he arranged to have relays 
of horses along the whole of the North 
Road in case he himself should require 
them. In the Camden Society volume, 
Bruce’s ‘ Correspondence of James VI. 
with Cecil and Others,’ 1861, there is @ 
letter quoted from the Hatfield MSS. which 
illustrates what was happening. It is 
partly in cipher :— 

“Efter the date of this dispache you send me 
now, there was a gentilman direct from richmont 
the 19 of this instant at 2 hours efter diner, who 
arriued the night befor your packet lat, and had 
audience of 30 (King James) in his bed at 7 in the 
morninge ; his credit was from Sir Robert Carie to 
oo 30 (King James) assurance that 24 (Queen 

lizabeth) could not owtliwe thre dayes at most, 
and that he stayed only at court to bring to hem the 
first newes of coe dethe, and had horses plased in 
all the way tomak hem speed in hes post.’’ —‘Cor- 
respondence of James VI.,’ pp. 48-9. 

By Wednesday, March 23, the Queen had 
become speechless, and at six that night 
Whitgift the Archbishop was sent for, and 
remained with her for some hours. Carey 
stayed at the palace; and on going to 
his room on this critical Wednesday 
night he 

‘left word with one in the cofferer’s chamber to 
call me, if that night it was thought she would die, 
and gave the porter an angel to let me in at any 
time when I called.”’ 

In the middle of the night this gentleman 
who had been so effectuelly tipped with 
““an angel’’ came to Carey’s room to 
say that the Queen was dead. Instantly 
the Queen had passed away, the Lords of 
the Council had given directions that no 
one was to go in or out of the palace. The 
Comptroller of the Council knowing 
Carey’s game, and meeting him at the gate 
in the middle of the night, endeavoured to 
put him off the scent by saying that the 
Queen was “ pretty well,’’ at the same 
time inviting him to come inside, thinking 
it would be safer to have such a swift rider 
locked within the gates. Carey, not fully 
perceiving what was being done, entered, 
and was then informed that he would not 
be allowed to leave. Now Carey’s brother, 
George, second Lord Hunsdon, a Privy 
Councillor and an official of great im- 
portance at the Court, was lodged within 
the palace at that moment. Robert 
therefore woke his brother :— 


““T went to my brother’s chamber, who was in 
bed, having been over-watched many nights before. 
I got him up with all speed, and when the Council's 
men were going out of the gate, my brother thrust 
tothe gate. The porter, knowing him to be a great 














officer, let him out. 1 ee after him, and was 
stayed by the porter. y brother said angrily to 
the porter, ‘Let him out, I will answer for him.’ 
Whereupon I was suffered to pass, which I was not 
a little glad of.” 


**T got to horse, and rode to the Knight Marshal’s 
lodging, by a Cross, and there stayed till the 
Lords came to W itehali Garden. I staid there 
till it was nine o’clock in the morning, and hearing 
that all the Lords were in the old orchard at 
Whitehall; I sent the Marshal to tell them, that I 
had staid all that while to know their pleasures, 
and that I would attend them if they would com- 
mand me any service. They were very glad when 
they heard I was not gone, and desired the Marshal 
to send for me, and I should with all s be 
dispatched for Scotland. The Marshal believed 
them, and sent Sir Arthur Savage for me. I made 
haste to them. One of the council (my Lord of 
Banbury that now is) whispered the Marshal in the 
ear, and told him, if I came they would stay me, 
and send some other in my stead. The Marshal got 
from them, and met me coming to them between 
the two gates. He bade me begone, for he had 
learned, for certain, that if I came to them, they 
would betray me. 


**T returned and took horse between nine and 
ten o’clock, and that night rode to Doncaster. The 
Friday night, I came to my own house at Wither- 
ington, and presently took order with my deputies 
to see the Borders kept in quiet, which they had 
much to do: and gave order the next morning, the 
King of Scotland should be proclaimed King of 
England, and at Morpeth and Alnwick. Very 
early on Saturday I took horse for Edinburgh, and 
came to Norham about twelve at noon, so that I 
might well have been with the King at supper 
time: but I got a great fall by the way, and my 
horse, with one of his heels, gave me a great blow 
on the head, that made me shed much blood. It 
made me ‘so weak, that I was forced to ride a soft 
og after, so that the King was newly gone to bed 

y the time that I knocked at the gate. I was 
— let in, and carried up to the King’s chamber. 

kneeled by him, and saluted him by his title of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. He gave 
me his hand to kiss, and e me welcome. After 
he had long discoursed of the manner of the 
Queen’s sickness, and of her death, he asked what 
letters I had from the council? I told him, none: 
and acquainted him how narrowly I esca from 
them. And yet I had brought ie a blue ring 
from a fair lady, that I hoped would give him 
assurance of the truth that I had reported. He took 
it, and looked upon it, and said, ‘It is enough: I 
know by this you area true messenger.’ Then he 
committed me to the charge of my Lord Hume, and 
gave straight command that I should want nothing. 
He sent for his chirurgeons to attend me, and when 
I kissed his hand at my departure, he said to me 
these gracious words: ‘I know you have lost a 
near kinswoman, and a loving mistress: but take 
here my hand, I will be as good a master to you, 
and will requite this service with honour and 
reward.’ 

“Sol left him that night, and_went with my 
Lord Hunie to my lodging, where I had all things 
fitting for so weary a man as I was. After my head 
was drest, I took leave of my Lord, and many 
others that attended me, and went to my rest.”— 
* Memoirs,’ 1808 ed., 124-9. 
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The following notes may be of interest. 
As to the route taken, Carey’s own 
marrative supplies sufficient information 
for us to know the road. He does not say 
the precise route he took from Richmond 
to Charing Cross. He probably crossed 
the river at Brentford and came through 
Chiswick. Later in the day when he left 
London he would have gone by Stamford 
Hill, Tottenham High Cross, Edmonton, 
Enfield, Waltham Cross, Amwell, Ware, 
Buntingford, Royston, Caxton, and Hunt- 
ingdon. This is verified in Ogilby’s 
‘Itinerarium Angliz.’ Those acquainted 
with road history know that there is a 
North Road and a Great North Road. 
The former is the older, and follows the 
route taken by the old Roman road to 
Lincoln. Both roads run parallel for 
about the first sixty miles, and meet at 
Alconbury Hill, a little north of Hunting- 
don, and sixty-eight miles from London. 
In the documents unearthed about 1844 
at Somerset House relating to the “ Master 
of the Postes” in Elizabeth’s time, the 
route to Berwick is clearly defined ; it 
proceeded in continuation (after the places 
named above) to go through Stilton, 
Stamford, Grantham, Newark, Tookesford 
(Tuxford), Foroby (Ferriby), Doncaster, 
Ferry Bridge, Wetherby, Boroughbridge, 
Northallerton, Derneton (Darlington), 
Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, Belford, 
Berwick, 

The reason why Carey made for 
Doncaster was because a branch of his 
own family lived there (see Hunter’s 
‘Deanery of Doncaster,’ vol. i.), and he 
could therefore count upon _ suitable 
hospitality and possibly better horses. 
The London-Berwick posts, in a petition 
to the Council during Elizabeth’s reign, 
stated that on account of the great number 
riding over that road many of their horses 
were injured or were not paid for, while 
the constables, whose duty it was to see 
that horses were provided, were often ill- 
treated. See J. C. Hemmeon’s ‘ History 
of the British Post Office,’ p. 91. 

Carey’s second day’s journey brought 
him to Widdrington. Here he had his 
own house, which we have seen came to 
him through his marriage (Aug. 20, 1593), 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, with Elizabeth, 
widow of Sir Henry Widdrington. 

At Norham, where he next stopped, 
other members of the Carey family resided 
(see Jerningham’s ‘Norham Castle,’ 
pp. 269-71). The Carey family long held 
official positions at Berwick-on-Tweed. 








Even in these present days of mac- 
adamized roads Carey’s journey would 
have been thought remarkable. Under- 
taken in Elizabethan days, it reveals almost 
superhuman endurance considering the 
short time occupied. 

Three years later—in May, 1606—John 
Lepton of York undertook to ride on six 
consecutive days between York and London. 
He left Aldersgate first on May 20, and 
reached York before dark. Ben Jonson 
footed it to Edinburgh in June, 1618; and 
Taylor, the water poet, in his ‘ Pennylesse 
Pilgrimage,’ relates how in 1623 “he 
travailed on foot from London to Eden- 
borough.” In 1740 Thornhill, landlord of 
the Bell at Stilton, rode to London and back 
to Stilton (154 miles) in eleven hours, thirty- 
three minutes, and forty-six seconds. 

I hope I may be forgiven if I say that 
one leading reason why I have endeavoured 
to reply to this query is that in the year 
1884 I walked from this door to the post 
office in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
Before the days of motor-cars, and conse- 
quently changed conditions of road travel, 
a@ great bond linked up all those who had 
covered the journey between England and 
Scotland by road. 

The manuscript of Carey’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
descended to Lady Elizabeth Spelman, 
wife of William Spelman of Wickmere, 
co. Norfolk (see The Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol. iv.). Lady Elizabeth Spelman 
lent the manuscript to John, Earl of Cork, 
who transcribed it and issued it at Wal- 
pole’s suggestion (‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors’). Lady E. Spelman died 
Jan. 11, 1748. Her will describes her as 
of St. James’s, Westminster, and it gives 
valuable details hitherto overlooked of 
family portraits, including a group portrait 
of Sir Robert Carey and family, which, 
with other pictures, she left to “‘ James 
Hamilton, Lord Viscount Limerick.’ The 
group portrait is doubtless the same as is 
referred to in Emily G. S. Reilly’s 
‘ Historical Anecdotes of Boleynes, Careys, 
&e.,’ 1839. The picture was then in the 
possession of Lord Roden. The only 
portrait of Carey alluded to in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
is the one included in the Tapestries of the 
House of Lords. Of the various editions 
of Carey’s ‘Memoirs,’ that issued in 1808 
by Ballantyne in Edinburgh with Sir 
Robert Naunton’s ‘ Fragmenta Regalia’ 
is the pleasantest. Arber’s reprint in the 
‘English Garner” is very good, and has 
the additional value of notes by C. H. 
Firth. 
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The books in which Carey’s ride is 
referred to,or which have illustrative notes, 
are very numerous. Although Lord Cork 
was the first to issue Carey’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
entire, Birch in his “Historical View’ had 
printed that part which related to the 
death of Elizabeth. It is a little aggra- 
vating that the latest volume issued of the 
Hatfield papers stops short of the Queen’s 
death and Carey’s ride by about one day. 
Whenever the next volume appears it 
will, no doubt, contain letters by Carey— 
which are known to be preserved at 
Hatfield, and which have not yet been 
printed. 

Most important genealogical details of 
the Careys, with extracts from the 
Registers of Berwick and many other 
places, are to be found in The Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. iv. The two articles there 
printed give valuable extracts and im- 
portant biographical details. 

John Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James I.’ 
has several references to Carey’s ride. It 
is amusing to compare James’s progress 
to the south, which lasted over a month, 
with Carey’s ride of two and a half days; 
James left Edinburgh April 5, 1603, and 
reached London, May 7. He stayed with 
the Careys at Widdrington on Friday, 
April 8, and while there *‘ slew two deer in 
the park.” 

The ‘Domestic State Papers, James I.,’ 
vol. i., contains the following, dated from 
Edinburgh, March 28, 1603 :— 

“*Tidings of Queen Elizabeth’s decease and of 
his majesty’s proclamation were brought by Sir R. 
Carey on Saturday at midnight. The King thinks 
best of Master Secretary [Cecil] of any creature 
living. Will be glad to speak with him.” 

James knew quite well how much he 
owed to Cecil’s counsels with Elizabeth 
in his (James’s) favour. 

A. L. HumMpHREys. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


See the first item, in Prof. Arber’s ‘ An 
English Garner’ (1903), of the volume 
entitled ‘Stuart Tracts,’ edited by Prof. 
Firth. This account of Queen Elizabeth’s 
death is extracted from Carey’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
and is in the first person; but he gives few 
details of his celebrated ride. The first six 
pages of Prof. Firth’s preface should also be 
read. A. R. BAYLEy. 


V. A. F. will find an account of the famous 
ride in ‘ The Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl 
of Monmouth,’ published by Alex. Moring, 
Ltd., the De la More Press, 1905. 

G. C..C. 











Mrs. Quon (2 S. v. 8; 10 S. xi. 501; xii. 
113, 470).—‘*‘ Who was Mrs. Quon ?”’ asked 


Q. N., writing to ‘N. & Q.’ on Jan. 2, 1858,: 
and quoting Horace Walpole’s letter to: 


Montagu, dated May 19, 1756 (Toynbee, 
iii. 425); but his query has remained unan-~ 
swered till the present day. Walpole wrote : 

“I believe the French have taken the Sun- 
Among other captures I hear the King has taken 
another English mistress, a Mrs. Pope, who took 
her degrees in gallantry some years ago. She 
went to Versailles with the famous Mrs. Quon.” 

Mrs. Quon had earned her fame five years 
before when, on March 6, 1751, she played 
the part of Desdemona to the Othello of Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, K.B., at an amateur 
dramatic performance at Drury Lane. See 
Genest’s ‘English Stage,’ iv. 325; Gent. 
Mag. (1751), pp. 119-22, 136, 142; The 
Ladies’ Magazine, ii. 169-70. Her name is 
spelt variously Mrs. Quon, Mrs. Quane, Mrs. 
Qualm. J. T. Kirkman in his ‘Life of 
Charles Macklin’ says of her acting :— 

** Desdemona had all the native honesty and 

candour in her face that the poet meant to make 
an example of....The native modesty of the 
character charmed the audience exceedingly.” — 
I, 341-2. 
Macklin seems to have been the producer of 
the play. Walpole declares that ‘‘ the rage 
was so great to see this performance that the 
House of Commons literally adjourned at 
3 o’clock on purpose” (‘ Letters’ [Toynbee], 
iii. 37-8). 

Mrs. Quon or Quane was Deodata Roach 
or Roache, eldest daughter of John Roach, 
merchant, of London, formerly Mayor of 
Fort St. George, whose will was proved 
Jan. 4, 1738/9. She was born circa 1731. 
After her father’s death her mother married 
Baron Chambrier of Berlin. About the year 
1742-3, when she was under the ageof 12, a 
certain Richard Quane managed to entice her 
from the care of her guardian and married her 
in Paris to his son. This may have been 
Richard Quane, ‘“‘an eminent banker in 
Paris,’’ whose death in Dublin is announced 
in The General Advertiser on Jan. 4, 1752. 
Mrs. Quane (Walpole’s “famous Mrs. 
Quon”’) died at Ch&atillon-sur-Loire, ‘“‘ much 
lamented,” on Jan. 13, 1759 (v. London 
Chronicle, Feb. 15-17, 1759; Grand Maga- 
zine of Magazines, February, 1759). 

Her younger sister, Elizabeth Roach, was 
much more famous than herself. For 
several years she was the mistress of Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, whose wife, Lady 
Isabella Delaval, sought a divorce against 
her husband on this account in Doctors’ 





Commons on Jan. 28, 1755. In September, 
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1758, she married Sir Henry Echlin, Bart.» 
from whom she was soon separated, and 
became notorious for her indiscretions. The 
newspapers and magazines of the period 
seem to place her in the same category as 
Kitty Fisher. 

Mr. John Robinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the editor of the ‘ Delaval Papers,’ possesses 
(according to Hist. MSS. Com. 13 Report, 
Appendix, pt. vi. 202) a French MS. entitled 
‘An Account of the Family, Life, and Mis- 
fortunes of Miss Roach.’ Perhaps this 
gentleman can give us some more particulars 
about Lady Echlin and her sister, Mrs. Quon 
or Quane. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Sone WanTED (12 S. i. 189).—I heard the 
Rev. H. W. Bretherton sing this song as a 
schoolboy at Rugby about 1872. 

PrRivaTE H. W. Fow ter, 
3433, 23rd Royal Fusiliers. 
France. 


I append the first of eight verses. The 


title of the song is ‘ The Old Bachelor,’ and 


1 think it could easily be obtained through 
any musicseller. If not, I have no doubt 
Messrs. Pitman & Co., 20 Paternoster Row, 
E.C., would supply it for a few pence :— 
When I was a schoolboy aged ten, 

Oh! mighty little Greek I knew, 

With my short striped trousers, and now and then 
With stripes upon my jacket too ! 

When other boys to the playground ran 

I threw my old Gradus by, 

And left the task I had scarce begun : 

‘* There'll be time enough for that,” said I. 


Wma. H. Peet. 


This is the song called ‘ The Old Bachelor,’ 
by Thomas H. Bayly (1797-1839), a well- 
known writer, many of his ballads being 
very popular in the Early Victorian period. 
There are nine verses to the song—eight 
concluding as quoted, but the ninth 
refrain is :— 

‘* There’s no time to be lost,”’ say I. 

If M.D. cannot procure a copy, I would 
lend mine if required. W. H. WIcKEs. 

16 Oakfield Grove, Clifton. 


Rowranp Hitt (12 S. i. 189).—Surrey 
Chapel has not been demolished. It still 
stands at the corner of Charlotte Street, 
Blackfriars Road, but is known as the Ring— 
a boxing theatre and cinema palace com- 
bined. The Rev. Rowland Hill, who died 
in the parsonage house adjoining on April 11, 
1833, was buried under the pulpit. The 


congregation migrated, under the pastorate 
of the late Dr. Newman Hall, to Christ 
Church, Westminster 


Bridge Road, on 





July 4, 1876. The Primitive Methodists 
took over the remainder of the lease of 
Surrey Chapel, and remained there until 
March 20, 1881. The chapel then ceased to 
be used for religious worship, and the remains 
of the Rev. Rowland Hill were removed on 
April 14, 1881, to Christ Church, where they 
now remain. Surrey Chapel was opened on 
June 8, 1783, built for a congregation of 
2,500 persons, and Rowland Hill’s ministry 
there lasted fifty years. 
R. S. PENGELLY. 

(Mr. Wiit1am Dovcitas—who mentions that 
Surrey Chapel before becoming ‘‘ The Ring” was 
used for some years as an ironmongery store—and 
Mr. ALAN STEWART thanked for replies. ] 


CHANELHOUSE: Ion: ORMONDY: TWwISsA- 
DAY (12 S. i. 207).—Chanelhouse seems to be 
@ common surname in the country round 
Ulverstone. It, with the variants Chanon- 
house, Chanonhowse, Channelhouse, Charnel- 
house, occurs, according to Bardsley and 
Ayre (‘ Ulverston Parish Registers,’ Ulvers- 
ton, 1886), 109 times in the Ulverston 
Registers. It does not seem to be common 
elsewhere. A Wm. Channelhouse went from 
Pennington (where it seems to be the name 
of a locality —as Challin hose, Challin 
house, Chanan house, Chanen house, Channan 
house, Channell house, Chann house, 
Chanom house, Chanonehouse, Chanon 
house, Channonn house) to Cartmel to be 
confirmed, July 23, 1725 (Brierley’s ‘ Pen- 
nington Registers’); and Hester Chanell- 
house, daughter of John of Egton, was 
christened at Urswick, Oct. 29, 1650 
(Brierley’s ‘ Urswick Registers’). There is 
an interesting note on the name in Bardsley’s 
‘ History of Surnames,’ in which he says that 
it is local, and derived from the house in 
Pennington which was the residence of the 
Canon of Conishead Priory, who undertook 
the parochial charge of the church at 
Pennington. 

Ton is a less common name near Ulverston. 
It occurs only three times in the Ulverston 
Registers, and two of these have reference 
to people from Torver. There it is commoner 
and sometimes spelt Iyon. It occurs thirty- 
one times in the Parish Registers (Brierley’s 
‘Torver Registers’), and four times in the 
Registers of Kirkby Ireleth (Brierley’s 
‘Kirkby Ireleth Registers’). The name, 
however, seems more widely spread. Five 
persons of the name, all, it would seem, from 
Westmorland, have been members of this 
College, two of them fellows; and Bardsley 
(‘ Dictionary of Surnames ’) has found Ions 
in Cambridgeshire, London, and Cumberland, 
as well as at Ulverston. 
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Ormondy, or, as Bardsley and Ayre print 
at in the ‘ Ulverston Registers,’ Ormandy, with 
the variants Ormendy, Ormaday, Ormady, 
Ormundie, is found several hundred times 
in those registers. It is found six times in 
the Kirkby Ireleth Registers, and three times 
in those of Pennington. It is, according to 
Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary, a local name, 
derived from Osmotherly, a township in 
the parish of Ulverston, which was formerly 
called Osmunderlaw ; and he does not find 
it out of Lancashire. 

Twisaday, with the variants Twiceaday, 
Twiceday, Twisedaie, Twiseday, Twysaday, 
is found thirty-three times in the Ulverston 
Registers. Henry Twisaday married Jenet 
Taylor at Cartmel, Feb. 21, 1655, but he was 
of Ulverston. It is, according to the 
* Dictionary of Surnames,’ a very old name 
in Furness, but Bardsley does not seem to 
have found it elsewhere. It is, like Monday 
and Friday, probably a form of the name of a 
weekday. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


These surnames do not appear to have 
been common in the Furness district at the 
time of George Fox, but they, nevertheless, 
appear in various localities, as the following 
extracts from Parish Registers of North 
Lancashire show :— 

Ion. Over Kellet Register, 1652-1812 ( hree 

times). 

Twisaday. Holdingham-in-Furness (once). 

Bolton-le-Sands, 1665-1736 (once). 
Cartmell Register (once). 


Ormonday. Over Kellet Register, 1652-1812 
(twice). 
Pennington -in- Furness, 1612-1702 


(three times). 
Lancaster Parish Register, 1599-1690 
(fifteen times). 
Chanelhouse. — -in- Furness, 1612-1702 
once). 
Urswick-in-Furness, 1608-1695 (three 
times). 

All of the names seem to have passed, or 
to be passing, out of use. In a careful 
search of recent directories I could not trace 
the names of Chanelhouse and Twisaday, but 
the name Ormonday occurs at Barrow-in- 
Furness in 1913, whilst Ion occurs at Bolton, 
Blackburn, and Burnley in the current 
directories. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


As one born in Furness and interested in 
surnames I can safely say that the above 
names, with the exception of the second, if 
not peculiar to the district in question at the 
present day, were almost certainly so in the 
seventeenth century, the time referred to in 
your correspondent’s query. 











Chanelhouse, Chananhouse, and even 
Charnelhouse are of local origin ; 7.e., “ at 
the chanon house ’”’—the residence of the 
canon: M.E. chanon. The chanonhouse, 
from which the Furness surname is derived, 
is situated close by Pennington, near 
Ulverston, co. Lancs, and still nearer 
Swarthmoor. The farm which now occupies 
the site is known as Shannon-house. Here 
resided the Augustinian canon, from Conis- 
head Priory, who was in charge of the parish 
of Pennington. 

Ion.—This is almost certainly of baptismal 
origin, é.e., ‘“‘ the son of John.”’ Perhaps it 
may be said that this belongs rather to 
Cumberland than to Furness. It is still 
common in both districts as a baptismal 
name for John. 

Ormandy has an extremely interesting 
etymology. It is of local origin, 7.e., of 
Osmotherley, a township in the parish of 
Ulverston. In the Coucher Book of Furness 
Abbey, c. 1300, p. 383, we find Walter de 
Osmunderlaw, the older form, which betrays 
the origin of the name. Even at the present 
day this name is hardly found outside 
Furness. 

Twisaday.—The origin of this name is 
obscure, possibly a form of Tuesday, given 
to a child at the font from having been born 
on that day. Or it may have been a 
nickname (its pronunciation is Twice-a-day). 
from some peculiar habit of the person so 
designated. Anyhow, it is a peculiarly 
Furness surname. 

For further information on these names, 
I would refer your correspondent to 
Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames.’ H. W. Dickson. 


In reply to Mr. Norman PENNEY’S 
inquiry whether these unusual surnames are 
common in Furness, I may say that the last 
two are still to be found in the district. 
Neither can be said to be common, but I 
think that Ormandy is far more frequent 
than Twisaday. Of the other two I know 
no modern instance. 

But all four names are very interesting, 
and perhaps a brief note upon them may 
not be out of place. (1) Charnelhouse is a 
locative or “spot’’ name. The first bearer 
of it was probably the custodian of that 
gruesome abode, or had his habitation hard 
by, and would be identified either as Tom- 
at-the-Charnelhouse or Tom-by-the-Charnel- 
house. And so in time the name stuck to 
him and his family. (Cf. Attewell and 
Bythesea.) The name Spittlehouse (Spital- 
house), presumably of similar origin, is 
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found in places, though of course it is rare. 
In the reign of Queen Anne a William 
Charnelhouse was a silversmith in Gutter 
Lane, London, and he entered his trade- 
mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall on June 10, 1703. 
(2) Ion is, I think, a contraction of the 
Welsh surname John. In sixteenth-century 
records I have found the name of Jones 
contracted into Ions. (3) The origin of 
Ormandy appears to be uncertain. I do not 
think it is connected with Ormonde, and am 
inclined to regard it as a phonetic variation 
of Ommaney (French Awumonier), the d 
being intrusive. (4) Twisaday (twice-a-day) 
is perhaps a burlesque rendering of Bisdee 
(Latin Bis die). Several well-known names 
have their burlesque satellites: thus 
Shakespeare has Wagstaff, Turnbull has 
Metcalf, Rushout has Inskip, Bacon has 
Hogsflesh, &e. H. D. Ettis. 
7 Roland Gardens, S.W. 


Ormondy is the only one of the above 
surnames which is at all common in the 
records of the Furness district, and, although 
not common at the present day, is still to be 
met with, especially in the Barrow district. 
An excellent series of historical articles 
dealing with the villages of the Furness 
district and their inhabitants is contained in 
the Transactions of the Barrow Naturalists’ 
Field Club, vols. xii., xiii., and xvii. 

Paut V. KELLY. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

[Mr. N. W. Hitz thanked for reply. ] 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193). 
—There is a pound in very good preservation 
within half-a-dozen miles of Charing Cross— 
at the south-east corner of Wimbledon 
‘Common. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


SANTIAGO DE CoMPOSTELA (v. sub ‘Con- 
tributions to European Travel’: ‘Kheven- 
hiiller,’ 12 S. i. 182).—The relics are not those 
of St. James, the brother of our Lord, but 
of St. James the Greater. Mr. John 
W. Taylor in ‘ The Coming of the Saints,’ at 
p. 62, says :-— 

‘The active belief in the legend or tradition of 
the Spanish mission of St. James appears to date 
from about 829 a.p., when the body of the saint 
was ‘discovered ’ by Theodosius, Bishop of Tira...... 
But long before the supposed discovery—or re- 
discovery—of the body of St. James, we have 
evidence that the essentials of the tradition were 
held_by Spanish inhabitants and Spanish writers. 
sisese Tie summing-up of the Bollandists in the 
‘Acta Sanctorum’ appears to be decidedly in 
favour of the thesis that the reputed Spanish 
mission of St. James is reliable and historical.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 











Hanptey Cross (12 §S. i. 228).—It is 
certainly a fictitious name. For many years 
the belief was entertained that Cheltenham 
was the town which Mr. Robert Smith 
Surtees had in mind when he wrote ‘ Handley 
Cross.’ A lengthy disquisition on the subject, 
signed by a writer who subscribed himself 
‘“The Mouse in the Corner,” appeared in 
The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 
of Nov. 20, 1886, in which it was not only 
asserted that Surtees was staying in the 
vicinity of Cheltenham when he conceived 
the idea of his book, but further that he took 
for his prototype of Mr. John Jorrocks one 
Paul Crump, a welter-weight yeoman who 
hunted a pack of harriers, and resided in 
the “ fifties’ at Coomb Hill, near Tewkes- 
bury. But quite recently, in a work entitled 
‘Northern Sport and Sportsmen,’ by J. 
Fairfax Blakeborough, it is contended that 
Croft Spa, near Darlington, in the Hurworth 
country, is the original of Handley Cross ; 
and as Mr. Surtees was himself a Durham 
man, it is more than probable that this 
hypothesis is well founded. On the other 
hand, however, Mr. Charles Fox, ex- 
huntsman of the Blackmoor Vale Hounds, 
and at one time whipper-in to the Hurworth 
pack, while admitting that Mr. Surtees was 
familiar with Croft Spa, and, indeed, owned 
a fishing lodge near Neasham, a mile distant 
from that watering-place, recently expressed 
the opinion, in a sporting contemporary, 
that Handley Cross could not have been 
intended for Croft Spa, since the pump room 
of the latter does not boast of a “‘ spacious 
vestibule”? such as that described in 
‘Handley Cross.’ Another correspondent— 
though on what grounds he based his belief 
I have no knowledge—insisted that Leam- 
ington was Handley Cross. Personally, 
nevertheless, I lean to Croft Spa; but there 
is much force in an observation made by 
Mr. Charles Fox that 

‘Mr. Surtees used a bit of this place, a bit of 
another; a bit of one country and a bit of another, 
to help him tell his story in his own inimitable 
way. 

' WiLLouGHBY MAYcocK. 


“Pat (MartTHA) ALEXANDER, TAVERN 
KEEPER” (12 S. i. 248).—I find I was in 
error in saying that Sarah Malcolm was 
executed at Tyburn. It is so stated in the 
late Major Arthur Griffiths’s ‘Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ but he was wrong, and misled me. 
As a matter of fact, the woman was executed 
in Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, where many 
persons in those days suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

WittoucHBy Maycocr. 
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A SMOKERS’ SUPERSTITION (12 8S. i. 208).— 
The story I was told about this is as follows. 
Some soldiers, during a war, were in a 
supposed place of safety, and thought they 
would smoke. One of them, after lighting 
the cigarettes of two men, was in the act of 
lighting his own (with the same match) 
when he was shot dead by the enemy. The 
idea was that if the match had been ex- 
tinguished after the second man had “ lighted 
up,’ the third man would not have been 
seen and shot. The light lasted just that 
fraction of a second too long. Hence the 
superstition that it is unlucky to light three 
cigarettes with one match. 

M. A. WIENHOLT. 

10 Selborne Road, Hove. 


In reply to the inquiry of PrivaTE 
BRADSTOW as to why smokers so consistently 
avoid the lighting of three smokes with one 
match, I beg to suggest that the under- 
written is the origin of this practice. 

During the Boer War it happened that 
three pals were taking a light from the same 
mateh, and the third had no sooner done so 
than he was picked off by the enemy. If 
the tale is correct, this happened two or three 
times afterwards, and doubtless such a 
coincidence would make no small impression, 
and would cause a local taboo on economy 
in matches. It is easy to see how soon such 
a practice would spread. At any rate, this 
is how a friend of mine, who is an officer, 
accounted for this universal practice of the 
smoker. CLEMENT F. Pitman. 

8 Pilgrim’s Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 


“ HARPASTUM ”’ : Foorspart (12 S. i. 165). 
—If we could conjure up from the dead two 
teams of players to give us an exhibition of 
“ Harpastum,’’ we might understand the 
rules and methods of the game. Till then 
we can know little about its precise details. 
But football it certainly was not. Misguided 
attempts have been made to show that it 
was identical with lawn tennis, or with polo ! 
Bishop Cooper in the 1573 edition of his 
‘Thesaurus Lingue Romane & Britan- 
nice ’ defined “‘ Harpastum ” as “ A fashion 
of great balles like to a foote ball.” This is 
exactly what it was not. It was a small 
hard ball. The nature of the game has been 
discussed at length by several scholars. In 
The Classical Review for April, 1890, was a 
very interesting article on ‘The Game of 
‘* Harpastum ” or ‘“‘ Pheninda,”’ by G. E. 
Marindin, who dealt with the subject again 
under ‘ Pila’ in the third edition (1891) of 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.’ In both places there is a 





special warning against the attempt te 
regard the game as a kind of football :— 

‘* He [7.e. Johann Marquardt] is also in error when 
he says that the players might kick the ball as well 
as throw it (he strangely cites as his authority 
Becq de Fouquiéres, though that writer quotes no 
passage to prove it). e must i gared that we 
cannot discover any trace of ‘footba)l’ in Greek or 
Latin writers ; and, further than this, Galen speaks 
of the exercise, in these games, to the muscles of 
the arms by throwing, but of the legs by running - 
had kicking the ball been within the rules, C 
would certainly have mentioned it.”—‘ Dict. Ant.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 424. 

In the ‘ Real-Encyclopidie’ of Pauly, 
Wissowa, and Kroll, which is indispensable to 
the classical student, there is an article of 
two columns (vol. vii., 1912, cols. 2405-7) on 
‘‘Harpastum,’ with a short bibliography,. 
which, of course, includes Marindin’s paper 
in The Classical Review. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


May I draw attention to what I think is. 
an error in L. L. K.’s interesting note ? 

Perhaps there is @ misprint in the 1594 
edition of Calepini ‘ Dictionarium Decem 
Linguarum,’ from which he quotes. I refer 
to the statement that Calepino’s 
‘Italian contributor boldly translates the word 
{Harpastum] as ‘ palla del calzo’ (shoe-ball).”’ 

In the 1625 edition of Calepini ‘ Dietion- 
arium,’ the Italian translation of Harpastum 
is Palla del calcio. Calzo and calcio are very 
far from being synonymous. 

In Josephi Laurentii ‘ Amalthea Onomas- 
tica,’ Luce, 1640, is :— 

‘“‘ Harpastum, pile genus, grossior pilé paganicé,. 

tenuior folle, pad/on del calcio.” 
In the second part of this book, entitled 
‘Onomasticum Italico-Latinum,’ sub ‘ Lu- 
soria,’ p. 54, is ‘‘ Pallone al calcio, Harpas- 
tum.” 

In Jokn Filorio’s ‘Queen Anna’s New 
World of Words,’ 1611, is :— 

**Calcio, as Calce.....A kind of play used in 
Spaine and Italie like unto the play at Ballone.” 

Then under ‘Calce’ there appears, inter 
alia, “‘ a kicke or winning blow—a yerke with 
ones heeles.”’ 

Reference to ‘ Vocabolario degli Acca- 
demici della Cruseca,’ Verona, 1806, shows 
that Calzo=IIl calzare, which, according to 
Baretti, ‘ Dizionario,’ Livorno, 1828, means 
‘** shoes and stockings,’’ whereas calcio, ac- 
cording to the ‘Della Crusca’ dictionary, 
means “a blow given with the foot” 
(‘‘ percossa, che si da col piede”’). The 
‘Della Crusca’ dictionary also gives, as one 
of the meanings of calcio, a name of an. 
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ancient game peculiar to the city of Florence, 
after the manner of a regulated combat, 
which is played with an inflated ball (palla a 
vento), and resembles the “‘ sferomachia,”’ Lat. 
harpastum, harpasti ludus, Gr. opatpopayxia. 
The same dictionary gives, s.v. ‘ Palla’ :— 

‘* Batter la palla, nel giuoco del calcio, vale Dar 
principio al giuoco, con buttar la palla tra la 
baruffa.”’ 

Palla means a ball, while pallone means a 
large kind of palla, made of leather, and 
filed with air. Then there is palloncino, 
which means a small pallone. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


QUEEN ANNE’S “‘ THREE REAtMs”’ (12 8. 
i. 91, 152, 217).—I thank your correspondents 
for their answers to my query. The answers 
were the subject of a small wager which ‘your 
correspondence was to decide. The answers 
contained in your issue of Feb. 19 last were 
fairly well divided as to whether the ex- 
pression means Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, or England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but the additional answers appearing in ‘your 
issue of March 11 convince me that I am 
wrong in thinking that the poet alluded to 
Queen Anne according to her style and 
dignity as Queen of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland. I concur personally in the 
view expressed by B. B. that Queen Anne’s 
reign over France was meant satirically. I 
think I have PRor, Epwarp BENSLY’S 
support in this view, but his satire is almost 
as obscure as that of Pope. 

TRIN. Coty. CAMB. 


With regard to St. Swirxin’s reply at 
the last reference, it was Dr. John Rad- 
cliffe (1650-1714), the great Oxford bene- 
factor, who at the end of 1699, after 
seeing William III.’s swollen ankles, said 
he would not have the king’s two legs 
for his three kingdoms. This gave such 
offence that William never saw him again. 
Radcliffe had already offended Princess 
Anne by neglecting to visit her when sent 
for, and saying that her distemper was 
nothing but the vapours. See ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xIvii. 130. A. R. BAYLry. 


Sr. SwITHIN, at the last reference, refers to 
the ‘“‘uncourtier-like remark of gouty 
George III.’s physician : ‘I would not have 
your Majesty’s two legs for all your three 
kingdoms.’’” The monarch to whom this 
remark was made was not gouty George III., 
but dropsical William III. The physician 
who made it, and who, as a consequence, lost 
his place at Court, was Dr. John Radcliffe. 
As William III. reigned before Queen Anne, 
the use of this expression by Dr. Radcliffe 








shows that the idea of the three realms or 
three kingdoms was in vogue prior to the 
reign of the latter sovereign: 

8. D. CuiprrinepaLe, M.D. 


Was not Queen Anne the sovereign to 
whom the uncourtly answer was made, not 
George III., as said at the last reference ; 
and the physician Dr. John Radcliffe, who 
by his wonted rough speech lost his Court 
patronage ? W. D. Macray. 


RicHARD WILSON (12 S. i. 90, 158, 213).— 
Was the Richard Wilson, Esq., late a 
member of the British Parliament and a 
magistrate of the county of Tyrone (see 
second reference), the son of the Honourable 
Mrs. Wilson, who was the only daughter of 
the Right Hon. Charles Townshend, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Lady Green- 
wich ? 

Miss Townshend certainly married Mr. 
Wilson of Tyrone. JAMES DuRHAM, 

formerly Attaché in 
H.M. Diplomatic Service. 
Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 


Stuart, Count D’ALBANIE (12 S. i. 110, 
156, 190).—“‘ Claimants ”’ periodically turn 
up in every land throughout the centuries, 
and since mankind is inclined to credulity, 
and loves nothing better than tales of the 
marvellous, we find a long procession of these 
shadowy potentates caressed and welcomed 
as genuine articles by wide circles of admirers 
and believers. 

In the case of Perkin Warbeck, for in- 
stance, it is evident that many of our Tudor 
forefathers were cast in the same mould as 
their Victorian descendants, when the latter 
opened their purses and their hearts to that 
‘“unfortunate nobleman,” Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, or as those most respectable persons 
who at a recent date firmly held the doctrine 
of the re-incarnation of the last Duke of 
Portland in the shape of a worthy citizen of 
Baker Street. 

Across the water more than one spurious 
Louis XVII., despite the awkwardness of 
clashing claims, was loyally received and 
reverenced by many of the Legitimist Party. 
The history of Russia in the eighteenth 
century describes with what enthusiasm 
multitudes greeted sham Tsars Ivan and 
Peter. 

Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ need no reminder of 
Olive, ‘‘ Princess of Cumberland,” the Great 
Jennens Case, the ‘‘ Countess of Derwent- 
water,’ and many another picturesque 
figure ; and so long as we find committed to 
paper dogmatic assertions such as: ‘“‘ The 
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Count d’Albanie was Charles Edward Stuart, 
great-grandson of the Young Pretender,” in 
face of the mass of evidence—quoted by Mr. 
PENGELLY—proving that he was nothing of 
the kind, it is pretty certain that other 
pretenders will emerge from time to time, 
and be heartily welcomed by enthusiasts. 
H 


Mr. PENGELLY’S interesting reply does not 
mention Mr. Hugh Beveridge’s ‘ The Sobieski 
Stuarts’ (Inverness, 1909, pp. viii, 122, 
with four portraits), which gives, perhaps, 
the fullest account hitherto published of the 
mysterious brothers. 

According to Mr. Beveridge, the only 
possible solution seems to be either that the 
brothers 
‘* were the illegitimate grandsons of Prince Charlie 
bv some Austrian lady (it will be noticed that they 
were very fond of Austria); or that in some way 
Admiral Allen was connected with the Royal 
House of Stuart.” 

Mr. PENGELLY gives 1843 as the date of 
the earliest reference to their claims, but 
Mr. Beveridge notes several earlier references. 
Is it the case that the father, Lieut. Thomas 
Allen, ‘‘ passed as the second son of Admiral 
Carter Allen” ? In the obituary notice of 
his only brother John, appearing in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1853, 
p. 310, he is called “the youngest son of 
Admiral J. C. Allen.” 

Mr. Beveridge does not attribute to 
Charles the authorship of a volume : “‘ Poems. 
By Charles Edward Stuart. London: 
Thomas Bosworth, 1869,” pp. viii, 198 ; and 
I observe that it is not assigned to him in 
the British Museum Catalogue, but the 
internal evidence seems indisputable. Both 
the brothers had literary gifts of no mean 
order. . J. ANDERSON. 

The University Library, Aberdeen. 


Canon Law (12 
is @ select list of the best books on Canon 
Law :— 

Blunt, J. H. Book of Church Law. ein by | 
Sir W. E. Phillimore. 1905. 8s. ne 

Oripgn. J H. - Law relating to Church oi Clergy. 
] 


Lanslots, D. J. Canon Law. 6s. 

Maitland, F. W. Roman Canon Law in the Church | 
of England. 1898. 7s. 6d. 

-_ -. The Canon Law in Medieval England. 
s. net. 

Phillimore, Sir R. Ecclesiastical Law of the 
Church of England. 1895. 30s. 

Phillimore, Sir R. Principal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in Court of Arches. 1876. 12s. 

Reichel, O. J. Manual of Canon Law. 2 vols. 

1895-6. 24s. net. 

Gives the law, with references to authorities 
for every statement. 





















Smith, &. B. 
3 vols. New York. 1893-4. 31s. 6d. net. 
Smith 'T. E. Summary of Law and Practice of 

Ecclesiastical Courts. 1902. 8s. 
Taunton, E. The Law of the Church. 1906. 
25s. net. 
A_ cyclopedia of Canon Law for English- 
ae, countries. 


Whiteh - ba on Law: a Concise Dictionary.. 


1899. 10s. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE,. 


Mack SurNAME (12 S. i. 165).—‘‘ Mack ”’ 
is certainly not an exclusively Scots name. 
There used to be a restaurateur in Lisle 
Street, Soho, named Mack, who was a 
Frenchman. J. M. Buttoc#H. 

23 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Capt. KANE Witi1am Horneck (12 S, i. 
209).—G. F. R. B. will find an account of the 
Horneck family in The Connoisseur, vol. xxviii. 
3 (No. 109, September, 1910), by Mr. H. P. K. 
Skipton, which may be of use to him. The 
Captain was the son of William Horneck 
(1684-1746), who became Director-General of 
the Engineers and served under Marlborough, 
and grandson of Anthony Horneck (1641- 
1696), a Canon of Westminster. Both were 
buried in the Abbey. The date of Capt. 
K. W. Horneck’s birth is not given, but he 
was a Captain in the Engineers and married 
about 1749 Hannah Mangles (1727-1803), 
known in her day as “the Plymouth 
beauty,” ® youthful friend of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his native Devonshire. The 
latter painted a portrait of Capt. Horneck 
in 1748 (engraved by S. W. Reynolds), and 
a year or two later one of his wife, the 
original of which is, or was, at Barton Hall, 
the seat of Sir H. Bunbury, near Bury 
St. Edmunds. Capt. Horneck went to 
Antigua on duty in 1751, leaving his wife 


and children in England ; by December of: 


the same year he had resigned the service, 


S. i. 209).—The following | and one authority asserts that he died in 
11752. 
| appeared later as “ 


It is certain, however, that he re- 
Lt.-Colonel in the Army 
of Sicily,” and as certain that he died later— 
probably about 1755. The date 1792 men- 
tioned in the query is obviously a mistake. 
His widow and her two daughters, Mary 
and Catherine (afterwards Mrs. Gwyn and 
|Mrs. Bunbury respectively), were famous 
beauties, and are frequently referred to in 
the annals of the time as intimate friends of 
Sir Joshua and his circle. Several portraits 


of these ladies by Sir Joshua and other 


artists are well known ; and it is stated that 
in 1767, when engaged on the portrait of 
Miss Mary Horneck in Turkish costume, Sir 
Joshua became so enamoured of his subject. 





Elements of Ecclesiastical Law... 
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that he fell on his knees and solicited her 
hand in marriage. This story is substan- 
tiated by her nephew, Sir H. E. Bunbury, 
so the authority is good. 

The only son, “ the Captain in Lace”’ of 
Goldsmith’s verses, was born in 1750, and 
joined the 3rd Foot Guards in 1768. 

The question of the origin of the various 
nicknames given to the three children is 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. ix. and x. 

ALAN STEWART. 


’ 





Notes on Books. 


The Monumental Inscriptions in the Churches and 
Churchyards of the Island of Barbados. Edited 
by Vere Langford Oliver. (Mitchell Hughes & 
Clarke.) 

Tus careful piece of work, by a contributor to our 
columns whose name is well known to all students 
of West Indian history and genealogy, needs no 
recommendation at the hands of a reviewer. Only 
two hundred copies of it have been printed, and 
since it forms a record of originals exposed to more 
than —— Oyen we hope that a good majority 
of copies wil securely housed where they may 
best prove of use. 

The inscriptions copied come from the churches 
and churchyards, and it would appear that all of 
these, with the exception of a few of the most 
recent date, have been entered here. With them 
are about one hundred of the oldest Jewish in- 
scriptions ; but those in Dissenting chapels and in 
modern cemeteries have not been included. Hallett, 
Alleyne, Walrond, Haynes, Gittens, Clarke, Dottin, 
Phillips, Nicholls, Jordan—these are a few of the 
names which occur most abundantly and with 
interesting connexions. Edward Lascelles, mer- 
chant, the ancestor of the Harewood family, 
buried, in the years around 1700, three small 
children in a vault by St. Michael’s Cathedral ; 
the body of Nathaniel William Massey, Lord 
Clarina, lies within the Cathedral, but, except for 
the beginning, the lengthy inscription to his 
memory has all been worn away; there is an 
inscription there to the memory of Susan Barrett, 
daughter of Rich. and Martha Barrett, who died 
in 1665—is this a connexion of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning ?—and in All Saints’ Churchyard is the 
rather pompous and self-justificatory monument of 
Sir William Gibbons, which may lead up to the 
remark that in general these inscriptions—making 
all allowance for the absence of the verses which, 
no doubt, give a certain eloquence to some of them 
—are singularly dreary and vapid productions. 
The most remarkable are, perhaps, those at St. 
James’s, Hole Town. “‘To the Memory of Dames 
Christian and Jane Abel, successively the Consorts 
of Sir John Gay Alleyne,” and to Mercy Alleyne. 

Mr. Oliver has certainly not overburdened his 
pages with notes, being reasonably afraid of in- 
creasing overmuch the bulk of his book ; but he 
quotes the Burial Register belonging to each 
inscription where he finds it, and here and there 
adds an explanation, as when he tells us—about 
an Alleyne who was drowned “ whilst bathing in 
Bathsheba ’—that Bathsheba is a cool retreat on 














the Windward Coast, where the currents are 
dangerous; or tells us, concerning seven coffins de- 
posited at first in a vault in the churchyard of Christ 
Church, that, because of mysterious movements in 
them after the vault had been sealed, they were 
removed and buried in another part of the church- 
yard; or, again, remarks on a curious device of 
stone, used on the Island 1670-9, having the 
inscription cut framewise in a border round a 
blank space, or a figure of skull and crossbones: 
Many of the monuments, especially those bearing 
coats of arms, are well executed, and were cut in 
England. Mr. Oliver, though he omits poetry and 
texts of Scripture, has inserted the name of the 
maker where he found it. A good proportion of 
the English work was done at Bristol. 

The ravages of yellow fever come before us again 
and again—till one wonders how English families 
had the courage to settle in a place swept so often 
pA such a scourge. A few cases of leprosy are 
also noted, it being reported as the cause of several 
deaths in the seventies of the last century. There 
are relatively numerous commemorations of deaths: 
at sea. 

A few mild instances occur of the unusual 
or ludicrous in decoration or wording. Thus the 
marble monument of the Trotmans has upon it 
Isabella and the pot of basil; Mrs. Rachel Phillips 
is lamented as having died in giving birth ‘“‘to a 
son,” her “first and only surviving child”; and 
“we all fade as a leaf” does not seem strikingly 
7" to a person who died at the ripe age 
Or oj. 


The most interesting inscription, historically 
speaking, is that of Ferdinando Palzologus, 
already discussed in our columns (10 S. vii.), which 
we cannot resist quoting in full:—‘t Here lyeth” 
—in St. John’s churchyard, that is— ye body of 
FERDINANDO PaLAEOoLoGUsS Descended from ye 
Imperial Lyne of ye last Christian Emperors of 
Greece Churchwarden of this Parish, 1655, 1656. 
Vestryman Twentye years.” 

Curious names, both Christian and surnames, 
may run to a score or two. 

e noticed a few matters which need correction: 
or comment. Thus, if dotoris (p. 4) is correctly 
transcribed, it would seem to require [sicj to. 
authenticate it; and so would virutis (p. 15). One- 
or two cross-references have gone astray, and in. 
the indications of the site of the several monu- 
ments in St. Michael’s Cathedral the wording is 
sometimes a little puzzling. 

There are a good map of Barbados, a plan of 
Bridge Town, and a full index of names; and we- 
may add that the printing —which follows the 
different ty used in the inscriptions—and the- 
* set-up ’’ of the book are excellent. 


Coronation Rites. By Reginald Maxwell Woolley. 
‘The Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks.” (Cam-- 
bridge University Press, 5s. net.) 

Tuts book is very well done. Within the compass 

of some 200 small pages it gives all that a student 

will want when first mapping out for himself the 
field of this subject, with quite as much in the way 
of detail as the general reader is likely to require 
and a full bibliography of original documents and’ 
of treatises for those who desire to pursue the- 
matter further. 

The Eastern rite—which has, indeed, a more: 
popular character, in spite of its magnificence, 
and shows a far more clear unbroken tradition. 
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than any of the Western rites—is dealt with at 
greatest length, and we are glad to have in 
extenso the forms for the ‘Prayer over the 
Chlamys’ and the ‘ Prayer over the Crown,’ both 
of which, and the latter in particular, are strikingly 
majestic and touching. The Western rites, in so far 
as concerns the words employed, do not, we believe, 
contain anything comparable to them. 

Mr. Woolley discusses briefly the status of the 
crowned aud anointed person—‘‘ persona mixta’”’ 
as he (or she) is said to be, the point being whether 
or not coronation is to be considered as a sacra- 
ment conferring character. This, however, can 
hardly be, since it may be received more than 
once ; and, in fact, normally the medizeval Emperors 
would be crowned three times. No doubt the 
long struggle between the Empire and the Papacy 
a mutual jealousy of two rulers, each of whom 
claimed to be supreme in temporal affairs—con- 
tributed to the shiftiness of the theory underlying 
the rite, and in many cases, indirectly, to its 
decay. Austria alone of the States whose popu- 
lation is in general under the obedience of the 
Pope retains the rite, the two other Western 
countries which also retain it being England and 
Norway. Our own tradition in the matter, though 
some of it is chequered, reaches back to the tenth 
century, with two isolated instances yet further 
back. It would appear, however, that the earliest 
coronation known of a Western king was Visigothic 
—in Spain of the seventh century—and that the 
French and Anglo-Saxon rites may be considered 
as derived from it. ; 4 

We must not omit to notice the four very in- 
teresting illustrations, nor yet the useful and 
carefully drawn-up index of forms. 


By some unaccountable clerical mistake cn the 
part of the reviewer, the Antiquarian Book Com- 
pany of Birmingham was described in our last 


issue (p. 260) as the American Book Company. 
In order that the rectification may be quite clear 
we reprint the paragraph in question with the 
name amended :— 

The Antiquarian Book Company of Birmingham, 
in their Catalogue IX., give details of a good 
number of attractive French items. The most 
considerable is the fine 3-vol. edition by Le Duchat, 
published in 1741 at Amsterdam, of the *(Euvres’ 
of Rabelais—for which 8/. 10s. is asked; but we 
marked fifteen or sixteen other works as worth a 
collector’s notice, and may mention from among 
them acopy of Walckenaer’s ‘La Fontaine,’ 1822 
(32. 5s.), and one of the ‘Contes et Nouvelles de La 
Fontaine,’ in 2 vols. brought out in 1883 (31. 5s.). 


WE have received from the office of the National 
Committee for Relief in Belgium (Trafalgar Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.) a copy of a striking 
poster drawn for them by M. Louis maekers, 
the Dutch artist whose cartoons have become so 
famous. Any of our readers can obtain a copy 
free of cost by writing to the Hon. Secretary. 

The drawing —in which the colours of the 
Belgian flag are used with extraordinary skill— 
represents a starving mother and child : the mother 
piteous and noble, the child startling in its expres- 
sion of horror. The outline of the heads and 
the hair are heavily black; the mother’s ragged 
cloak is red. Behind them rises and fades a deep 
yellow glare, which, perhaps, is meant to remind 





us of the flames of burning cities, but may also. 
symbolize what the Belgians say the yellow of their 
flag symbolizes—glory. , 

Mr. Matcotm Lerrs would be very glad to he 
of a copy of J. Beckmann’s ‘ Litteratur der alteren 
Reisebeschreibungen,’ 2 vols., Géttingen, 1807-10, = 
as well as copies of any of the itineraries of early 
travellers issued in the “ Bibliothek des Litte- 
rarischen Vereins zu Stuttgart.” The latter are 
only issued to members, and the former is o.p. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- — 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of © 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to © 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening © 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Obituary. 


RICHARD OLIVER HESLOP. 


WE much ay to learn the death, which took ~ 
place on March 4, at the age of 74, of our old — 
correspondent R. Oliver Heslop of Newcastle. 
His ostensible vocation was that of an iron and 
steel merchant, connected with a long-standing 
firm in that city, but he also served for some years 
as Consul for the Netherlands, as a Justice ot the 
Peace, and as an active member of the local Liberal 
Association. : 

He was, however, best and most widely known 
as an antiquary and historian. His researches in ~ 
the archeology of Newcastle and Northumberland — 
brought real additions to knowledge, and to him- © 
self no small meed of recognition. He was for © 
some time co-secretary with Mr. Robert Blair of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries; had been 
for the past few years President of the local 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and was elected 
a Fellow of the London Society of Antiquaries in 
appreciation of the services he had rendered to 
archeology. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


J. T. F. and Dr. Witicock.—Forwarded. 

Miss GWENDOLINE Goopwin (‘Standish Family *). 
—Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes to say that 
various books and pamphlets relating to this family 
and its individual members will found in the 
Wigan Public Library. A list of these works is given 
in Part X. of the Catalogue of the Reference Library. 

ApmiRAL Curist EprrapH.—Mr. J. B. Warne- 
WRIGHT notes an example of this epitaph—often 
discussed in our columns—on a slate tablet bearing 
the dates 1799 and 1802, erected to members of the 
Cundy family in the church of Lelant, Cornwall. 

A TitHE Barn 1n Lonpon (see ante, p. 126).— 
Mr. J. ODELL informs us that the barn in question 
was sold while he was living at Peterborough 
about twenty years ago. It was taken down, and 
the materials used in the building of Rothsay 
Terrace, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. He remem- 
bers the rumour of its going to London. 

CorRIGENDA.-—‘ Female Novelists,’ ante, p. 215, 
1.5, for ‘Nana’ read ‘Anna’; 1. 6, for “ Howell” 
read ‘* Howel.’ 








